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failed to have a distressing effect upon him personally as 
well as publicly upon a nation which always desires to see 
its governmental business conducted with urbanity and 
decorum. 

Meantime the most loyal and sincere supporters of the 
President's policies and the equally resolute and sincere 
opponents of them are in perfect accord — at the date of the 
writing of these lines — in deploring the President's indispo- 
sition and in sympathizing with him in his suffering, and 
will be in similar accord — before, we trust, the date of the 
publication and reading of these lines— in congratulating 
him upon his complete restoration to health and strength, 
for his own happiness and for his renewed and increasing 
usefulness to the nation. 

STRIKE AIMS AND LEADERS 



The two great strikes of a few weeks ago, the one in 
Great Britain, the other in the steel trade of the United 
States, were much more important as manifestations of some 
current tendencies in industrial agitation than they were in 
their economic results. Their results were in fact inconsid- 
erable, while their aims, their temper and their leadership 
were of the greatest possible significance. 

The British strike, which was first in order of time, had 
its inception in a purpose to subject the entire government 
of the United Kingdom to trade union dictation. Under 
penalty of a universal strike which would paralyze all the 
activities of the nation, the government was to accept a 
policy and a programme in both foreign and domestic legis- 
lation and administration prescribed by the unions. The 
control of the army and navy, the making of treaties with 
other powers, and the fiscal policy of the nation, were all 
to be determined by the unions. Although Mr. Lloyd 
George had to some extent played the part of Frankenstein, 
he revolted at such demands and made it evident that they 
would be resisted with all the force at the government's 
control. 

Thereupon the strike directors changed their taeti«s. 
Realizing that such revolutionary demands could not be 
enforced for the present, they pretended to drop them, or 
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never to have made them, and insisted instead that they 
were contending for nothing more than an increase of wages 
commensurate with the increased cost of living, and some 
decrease of hours of labor. On that disingenuous issue the 
men were called out and an attempt was made to paralyze 
the industries and social life of the nation. But the nation 
rallied against it. In a popular uprising comparable with 
that of war times the despised "bourgeoisie" took matters 
into their own hands. They filled the places of the strikers 
and kept things moving; with the result that the strikers 
were quickly made eager to seek peace. A settlement was 
made practically on the terms which the Government had 
previously offered and the strikers had rejected. 

The unsatisfactory and indeed ominous feature of the 
settlement was that, despite Mr. Lloyd George's brave 
words to the contrary, the Government did negotiate with 
the strikers as strikers, without persisting in its demand that 
they should first return to work, and thus gave some counte- 
nance to a quite indefensible and inexcusable attitude and 
tone. Thus the Conciliation Committee of the Trades 
Union Conference "warned" the Government that its terms 
were "such as no union could accept," and that it underes- 
timated the fighting spirit and capacity of the unions. That 
certainly was an extraordinary tone for the unions to assume, 
seeing that the strike was in fact against the government of 
the land. It seemed much like an echo of a demand of the 
days of Debs in this country, that "the two Presidents" — 
meaning Debs, president of a striking labor organization, 
and Grover Cleveland, President of the United States — 
should "get together and, if they could not agree, submit 
their conflicting claims to arbitration." It seemed to be 
thought here at that time, as in Great Britain the other day, 
that the Chief of State of the nation and the head of a trade 
union were officials of equal authority and that the demands 
of the one were of equal weight with those of the other. 
That is a notion which it will be best to abandon at the 
earliest possible moment; and any yielding to which would 
be disastrous. 

The steel strike in this country, which followed close 
upon the other, was similarly extreme in original purpose. 
It aimed at the abolition of freedom of labor, at compelling 
every man who would earn a living to be a member of and 
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to pay tribute to an organization controlled and directed 
outside of his own establishment and industry, to make the 
employers the agents of the trade unions in thus coercing 
their employees, and to abolish some of the most essential 
and beneficent regulations for the safety and welfare of the 
workers. These intolerable demands were put forward by 
two leaders, one of whom was not and had not been engaged 
in the steel industry and . confessed to knowing almost 
nothing of its wages, hours, and conditions of labor, while 
the other was a blatantly professed revolutionist who aimed 
at the overthrow of the Government and who advocated 
sabotage, destruction of property, and any violent, illegal 
or immoral means which might conduce to that end. 

Naturally, the responsible employers refused so much 
as to discuss such demands with such men, and in that 
refusal they were supported by the majority of their 
employees, the minority who went on strike being chiefly 
composed of aliens and illiterates who were deluded into 
thinking that by striking they could overthrow the Repub- 
lic, establish Soviet rule, and confiscate the property of all 
who were better off than they. Finding themselves thus 
opposed, the leaders changed their tone, and pretended that 
they were striking solely for better wages and easier hours, 
and thus secured some sympathetic support from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, which, of course, could not have 
countenanced their revolutionary demands. 

Not even when, years ago, a notorious Western strike 
leader advised his followers to "buy guns" was there ever a 
strike of any magnitude directed by a leader of quite so 
abominable principles as this one. Let us as a matter of 
record set some of them down, precisely as he expressed 
them, and as he widely disseminated them among aliens 
uninformed concerning American institutions : 

The wages system is the most brazen and gigantic 

robbery ever perpetrated since the world began. 

The syndicalist allows no consideration of "legality," 

"religion," "patriotism," "honor," "duty," and so forth, 

to stand in the way of his adoption of effective tactics. 
According to syndicalist ethics, a poverty-stricken 

workingman may beg, borrow, steal, starve, or commit 

suicide, and still retain the esteem of his fellow workers ; 

but let him take the place of a striker and he imme- 
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diately outlaws himself. He becomes so much vermin, 
to be ruthlessly exterminated. 

The syndicalist is a race suicider. He knows that 
children are a detriment to him in his daily struggle. 

These, and more like them, were the deliberately formu- 
lated and published doctrines of this strike leader, who 
declared himself a syndicalist and revolutionist. Confronted 
with them by a Senate investigating committee, he would 
neither confirm them nor repudiate them in straightforward 
fashion, but shuffled and prevaricated until he had made of 
himself one of the most humiliating and contemptible exhi- 
bitions of moral poltroonery ever seen on the witness stand. 
And this was the man at whose word a universal strike was 
to be ordered and all the activities of the nation were to be 
brought to a standstill. 

Strikes are always regrettable. Sometimes they are 
necessary. With an honest strike for legitimate ends which 
could be attained in no other way, the American public 
never fails to sympathize. But it can have no sympathy 
with a strike for such objects as this one had, no matter who 
its leaders might be ; nor could it have any sympathy with 
a strike for any objects whatever, under such leadership as 
this one suffered. 

THE LAST RELIC OF MONARCHISM 



CARLYLE was right. " Hero worship exists, has existed, 
and will forever exist, universally among mankind." We 
may not, however, invariably define the hero, in Carlyle's 
phrase, as a " sincere man," nor see him as comparable com- 
panion of the mighty figures which the Sage of Craigen- 
puttoch idealized and apotheosized. Rather is the inclina- 
tion one to follow a single leader rather than a company, 
and to give attachment to an individual, rather than to the 
mass. We are told in Scripture and in fable that both the 
Israelites and the frogs desired a king; and though in 
neither case was the wisdom of the desire justified in the 
granting of it, the same hankering appears to persist among 
men, if not among frogs, to this day. One single man com- 
mands too often the fancy and the fealty of the people, more 
than any company of men united can do. 



